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IF IMITATION is the sincerest form of flattery, allow us to 
accept a compliment from across the seas. The magazine 
Janata (see cut) is a weekly published in the English 
language for Indian readers; its adherence to the cause of 
democracy and social justice has been unwavering since 
1946, when it was founded. Although it is the official organ 
of the Praja Socialist party of India, its 
concerns are global. In most of these 
respects (as in some of its European con- 
tributors), it closely resembles THE NEw 
Leaper. What struck us about Janata, 
however, was its format. More than two 
years ago, it adopted a cover-style which 
was almost identical with ours. The excep- 
tion was that most article titles were ren- 
dered in Karnak and Bodoni Black types. 
while our titles were in the Vogue family 
—an exception of limited significance. At 
that time, Janata’s name-plate was, like 
our own, on the right side of the cover 
page. Last March, when Stalin died, we 
shifted our name-plate from right to left. 
(This had no dark political meaning: 
Newsstand dealers thought it easier to dis- 
play that way.) We anxiously waited for 
Janata’s response. Sure enough, in August Janata also 
moved its name from right to left, as shown here. But India 
must be a more conservative place than America. We had 
accompanied the shift of the name with another drastic 
cover revision: Instead of displaying all our articles with 
about the same weight, with only a small cover-picture, we 
redesigned the front page to give prominent display to the 
one or two articles we thought most provocative, and to a 
large picture. Janata was not quite so daring: It continued 








to feature almost all its articles, and barely enlarged the 
size of its cover-picture. This last development has confused 
us plenty on the subject of culture-migration. After all, it 
was Confucius who said a picture was worth a thousand 
words, and the men who put out Janata are a lot closer to 
Confucius than the Forest Hills man who redesigned our 
cover. Perhaps the beneficent forces of 
time will heal this cultural contradiction. 
We'd hate to think Janata and ourselves 
had parted ways. 

LeAperRSHIP Text: In discussing last 
week the many reprints of New Leaner 
articles, we forgot to mention one highly 
significant reprinter: the National War 
College. This institution trains our future 
generals and admirals in the broad prob. 
lems of world leadership which they will 
be called upon to face. The War College 
has been reprinting New LEApeER articles 
and using them in its courses for several 
years. Only a few weeks ago, the College 
distributed to our future defense chiefs 
reprints of “The Soviet Army,” by J. M 
Mackintosh; “The East River Project,” by 
Ralph E. Lapp; and “Making the Atom 
Work for Peace,” by Anatole Shub. Now if we could only 
get our articles read at the Frunze Military Academy, which 
trains Soviet generals, the future might be brighter. 

DistincuIsHep Visitor: Max Brauer, the postwar Social- 
ist Mayor of Hamburg, Germany, visited the New Leaver 
office last week and chatted informally with a group of New 
LEADER writers. It was not his first visit: As a New Yorker 
during the Hitler era, Brauer was a regular contributor. His 
articles of that period were remarkably prophetic. 
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IKE FACES CONGRESS 


The President has made a shrewd bid to capture November's Congressional elections 


WasHincrTon, D. C. 

— EISENHOWER’'S legisla- 
tive program, as presented to 
Congress thus far, is in reality three 
separate and distinct programs. The 
first program, which dominates the 
President’s farm and tax proposals, is 
designed to retain the support of the 
rock-ribbed Republicans. The second 
program, embracing the President’s 
foreign policy and budget, is de- 
signed to be passed by the bipartisan 
center coalition which dominates the 
Eighty-third Congress. The third pro- 
gram, including a raft of measures 
which stand little chance of passage, 
is designed for the voters next No- 
vember. Washington observers rate 


Mr. Eisenhower’s proposals as a 


shrewd bid to simultaneously retain 
Republican unity, enhance his popu- 
larity with the electorate, and carry 
through Congress the 
“must” legislation needed to carry on 
the Government of the United States. 

Why has Eisenhower found it 
necessary, in voluminous report upon 
report, to offer such multi-purpose 
proposals? The answer is to be found 
in the composition of the Congress. 
In the Senate, the Republicans rule as 


minimum 
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a minority (by the grace of Senator 
Wayne Morse, the tie-breaking vote 
of Vice President Richard Nixon, 
and the cool calculation of Demo- 
cratic leaders who prefer to have the 
GOP assume responsibility for Con- 
gress’s record). In the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Republican majority 
is four votes. Effective power in both 
houses lies with the middle-of-the- 
road Republicans and Southern 
Democrats, as it has ever since 1938. 

But there significant 
changes in this Congress. In the first 
place, the alliance between the Re- 
publicans and Southern Democrats 
is not quite so solid as it once was. 
Originally conceived as a strategy 
for blocking extreme New Deal and 
Fair Deal measures, the alliance has 
now lost most of its purpose, so far 
as domestic legislation is concerned. 
Since Eisenhower will present noth- 
ing radical, the “Dixiegop” bloc has 
nothing to block. The alliance will 
hold firm on foreign policy, but any 
Republican domestic program which 
requires Southern Democratic sup- 


are two 


port has to be tailored to Southern 
Democratic wishes. This is what 
Eisenhower has done in his budget, 
in his hands-off policy toward educa- 
tion and civil rights, and in his modi- 
fied revision of Taft-Hartley. 

The second important change in 
the Congress since the Truman Ad- 
ministration is in the committee 
chairmanships. Under Truman, most 
of these chairmanships were in the 
hands of Southern Democrats or old 
Northern machine-hands who, while 
they did not represent the Adminis- 
tration, did constitute the effective 
leadership of the center coalition 
which governed Congress. Now, how- 
ever, the key committee chairman- 
ships are in the hands of the Repub- 
lican Old Guard, the men who repre- 
sent rock-ribbed Republican areas. 
These men, most of whom supported 
Senator Taft, do not represent the 
Eisenhower Administration, or at 
least they do not represent that Ad- 
ministration as it describes itself to 
the public. Nor are these chairmen 
representative of Congress as a 
whole; rather, they constitute its ex- 
treme right wing. 

Because of the great power wielded 
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by these men, Eisenhower must have 
their support on most crucial legis- 
lation, especially in the areas of for- 
eign policy, defense and the budget. 
To get this support, he has had to pay 
a price, chiefly in the tax and farm 
fields. Although he realizes that Sec- 
retary Benson’s scheme of “flexible” 
price supports will never pass intact, 
Eisenhower has endorsed this scheme 
in a lengthy message calculated to 
warm the hearts of all those who re- 
sent Federal “interference” with the 
laws of supply and demand in agri- 
culture. At the same time, the Presi- 
dent promised drastic tax “reform” 
designed to “encourage initiative, en- 
terprise and production.” The specific 
“reform” which undoubtedly — en- 
deared Eisenhower to the Old Guard 
this: that 
Waits to expand or modernize its 


was “For the business 


lant. we liberalized tax 


propose 
treatment of depreciation, research 
and development expenses, and re- 
tained earnings.” 

Other Eisenhower proposals aimed 
at the ear of GOP committee chair- 
men were the promises of a “revised 
public-lands policy,” the reduction of 
Federal grant-in-aid welfare _pro- 
grams, and insurance of long-term 
mortgages (rumored at 40 or 50 
years) for low-income housing. 

The sum of these proposals might 
persuade the GOP chairmen in Con- 
gress to 
legislation. 


basic 
They would not, how- 
ever, elect a Republican Congress in 
November. The by-elections last year 
and subsequent polls have indicated 
Democratic gains in the coming Con- 
gressional elections. While the Presi- 
dent’s popularity remains high, more 
and more voters who elected him feel 
that a Democratic Congress would 
help, rather than hinder, his basic 
purposes. With the failure of the 
White revelations to destroy Demo- 
cratic prestige, the Administration 
has had to make another pitch for 
the independent, usually Democratic, 
voters who elected Ike. 

The White House strategists chose 
several lines of attack on the con- 
science of the independent. Some of 


pass Eisenhower’s 


their proposals are indeed praise- 
worthy, some are half-baked. None of 
them stands much chance of passage 
by Congress. All will be popular with 
masses of independent voters. 

The proposal which drew the wild- 
est cheers from the Congressmen who 
State of the 
Union message was the proposal on 
Ike recommended that 
Communists under _ the 
Smith Act be considered to have “for- 
After the 


ball was over, however, Congressmen 


heard Ejisenhower’s 


subversives. 
convicted 


feited their citizenship.” 


were hard-pressed to figure out what 
Ike meant. Naturalized citizens con- 
victed under the Smith Act can al- 
ready be deported, as a result of the 
McCarran Act. Native-born citizens 
convicted as Communist leaders are 
already being deprived of certain 
civil rights, in the same way that 
felons are. What would the Presi- 
dent’s proposal add to this? Nobody 
quite knows. 

In a similar vein of unseriousness 
is Mr. Eisenhower’s recommendation 
to grant “national suffrage” to resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia. 
The District is not a state, and there- 
fore has neither Congressmen nor 
To vote for Presidential 
electors, it would need to have some 
representation as a 
state, or else a Constitutional amend- 
ment would be required to give the 
District special status. Is Eisenhower 
proposing either of these alterna- 
tives? He did not say. Will he recom- 
mend that the votes of Washington- 
ians be counted with the votes of 
Virginia or Maryland? No one seems 


Senators. 


Congressional 


to know. 

Not all of Eisenhower’s “unpass- 
able” proposals, however, are quite 
so frivolous. The President also rec- 
ommended extending unemployment 
insurance to 6.5 million workers, and 
old-age and survivors insurance to 
10 million workers. He recommended, 
rather vaguely, new emphasis on 
slum clearance and continuation of 
some public housing. These measures. 
and others like them, failed to pass 
the last Truman Congress; although 
they are undoubtedly popular with 





the voters, they will likely fail at thi 
session, too. 

Perhaps the outstanding domesti 
proposal made by Eisenhower was if 
the field of health. It was, in manj 
ways, a typical Eisenhower perform 
ance. First, the President declared} 
“I am flatly opposed to the socialf 
ization of medicine.” After om 
for the whoops of the reactionarie} 
to subside, he went on to propose 3 
moderate conservative program: Gov} 
ernment reinsurance to private and 
non-profit hospital and medical plans} 
coupled with Government encourage) 
ment of state and private hospital 
construction. 

This proposal stemmed, in essence 
from the old bill proposed by New 
York’s Senator Irving Ives and Rep 
resentative Jacob Javits as an answer 
to the Federal health insurance rec{ 
ommended by former President Tru} 
man and former Federal Security 
Administrator Oscar Ewing. The 
Ives-Javits recommendations nevet 
really pleased the lobby of the Amer} 
ican Medical Association or the GOP) 
Old Guard. They failed to pass un) 
der Truman because the Democrat, 
were holding out for Federal insur} 
ance or nothing. 

How will Eisenhower’s health pro 
gram fare in this Congress? Not si 
well, is the opinion of most Wash) 








ington observers. Without very strong) 
White House pressure, it is felt, the 
health program probably 
emerge from committee without im 
portant substantive dilution. If it 
reaches the floor, it will have to be 
passed with strong Democratic sup 
port: Too many Republicans jus! 
could not stomach any health pro 
gram that goes beyond the straighif 
AMA line. 

With an election coming on, it i¥ 
very doubtful that liberal Northern 
Democrats would exert themselves t 
put across an Eisenhower health pro: 
gram. No matter how the Democrat* 
got behind it, the program woul] 
bear the Eisenhower label and gair 
votes for the Republicans. And, be 
yond this, many Northern Democrat: 
wonder if Ike’s plan would not preju 
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dice later, more drastic, action in the 
health field. 

Pass or not, the Ives-Javits pro- 
posals adopted by Eisenhower will 
have powerful voter appeal for large 
groups who fear “socialism” but be- 
lieve in Federal aid in meeting crit- 
ical problems of human welfare. Ike’s 
other “unpassable” proposals have 
wide independent appeal for different 
reasons. 

Thus, the President’s State of the 
Union message seems to have solved 
the peculiar problems raised for his 
administration by the nature of the 
present Congress. It was, indeed, a 
highly political address. Whether it 


represented a statesmanlike approach 
to America’s real problems is quite 
another matter. 

The fact is that the President has 
not yet taken the American people 
into his confidence regarding the 
critical new issues which have been 
raised for U.S. foreign policy during 
the last year. Mr. Eisenhower skirted 
the difficulties attending the creation 
of a European Defense Community, 
and the perilous state of the truce in 
Korea. He avoided completely the 
serious problems posed by the poli- 
tical disintegration in France and 
Italy, the deterioration of morale in 
the Indo-Chinese war, the Communist 


infiltration of the Indonesian Gov- 
ernment, the growth of neutralism in 
Japan, and kindred developments. 
He offered no hints as to what his 
administration was considering if the 
Panmunjom and Berlin negotiations 
proved fruitless. 

Perhaps the Administration pre- 
fers to keep its foreign policy secret. 
More likely, those of Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s advisers who put local poli- 
tics first have won the day. If global 
responsibility has been sidetracked 
in favor of party politics, it must 
be remembered that, although this 
is an atomic age, it is also an elec- 
tion year. 


Love Beat BRAIN-WASHING 


Corporal Batchelor's story points a moral to local vigilantes 


Wasuincrton, D. C. 
HE FIRST cheering blow for free- 
dom in 1954 was struck by a 
simple Japanese girl who had learned 
to sing the Waltz.” 
“Please, my darling, come back to 
me,” Kyoko Araki wrote her 24-year- 
old husband, Corporal Claude J. 
Batchelor, who had chosen to stay 
with the Communists in Korea. 
Wisely, she did not argue with the 
pompous Commie gobbledygook 
about “the shackles of war and cap- 
italist exploitation,” which he had 
served her in his letter. “You used 
to sing the Tennessee Waltz,” she an- 
swered instead. “I can now sing it 
well. Our cat, Tama, is now an 
old grandmother. The dog, Rassi, is 
dead. . . .” As for his new creed, 
which Claude thought must separate 
him from his lovely bride, she wrote: 
“Why don’t you come back right now 
and explain to us from your mouth 
your ideas? You can go for your 
own ideas living with me... .” 
Simple love conquered confusion. 
Kyoko’s faith and the old-fashioned 
virtue of tolerance succeeded where 
the blaring loudspeakers failed. After 
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KYOKO ARAKI: 


"YOUR OWN IDEAS' 


pondering her letter for two weeks, 
Corporal Batchelor told his Indian 
guards at Panmunjom one hour after 
the new year started that he chose 
freedom after all. Now only 21 out 
of 4,600 young Americans who have 
been exposed to Communist “per- 
suasion” remain sufficiently damaged 
to stay with the Communists. 

To guard against further such 





By W.V. Eckardt 


damage, no textbooks will henceforth 
be used in Alabama until the author 
has filed an affidavit about his politi- 
cal past. In Arkansas, the State 
Legislative Council is making a sur- 
vey of secondary school and college 
textbooks in sociology to sniff out 
subversive ideas. In Texas, the home 
state of Corporal Batchelor, there 
was a hot fight over the inclusion of 
the United Nations Declaration of 
Human Rights in history textbooks. 
The /sswe, an excellent new publica- 
tion of the non-partisan National 
Issues Committee, reports further 
that authors of textbooks used in 
Texas schools are now required to 
sign loyalty oaths. If the author “is 
dead or cannot be located,” the pub- 
lisher must do it for him. 

This account could be continued 
with little effort. Anti-Communism in 
many minds is rapidly turning into 
anti-intellectualism. In the shadows 
of the sensational spy probes, cul- 
tural vigilantism is still gaining 
ground. Distrust and the stifling of 
mental creativity is supposed to 
shield our youth against dangerous 
and un-American influences. What a 
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subversive letter that Japanese girl 
wrote: “. . . You can go for your 
own ideas living with me”! 

Yet it seems that Kyoko was right, 
at least as far as the twenty-one 
youths who chose Communism in 
Korea are concerned. It seems the 
book-burners are barking up the 
wrong tree. For neither Corporal 
Batchelor nor the comrades he left 
behind the Iron Curtain were in any 
way tainted by sociology textbooks 
or radical college teachers before 
they crossed the Thirty-eighth Par- 
allel. None of these boys ever nibbled 
at Communism while gulping cock- 
tails in fund-raising parties for Loy- 
alist Spain. None of them came near 
giving as much as a dime for a front 
organization, or signed a resolution 
to help put a Red councilman on the 
ballot. They never argued “Browder- 
ism,” “factionalism,” “socialism-in- 
one-country,” or the treason of Leon 
Trotsky. In fact, there is reason to 
believe that every one of them would 
be hard put to spell Malenkov’s name. 

We owe knowledge of this to a 
valuable, if unfortunately all too 
sketchy, bit of journalistic enterprise 
on the part of the Boston Globe, 
which conducted a home-town survey 
of the defectors’ pre-Army back- 


U. S. PRISONERS 


IN CHINESE CAMPS: ONLY 


ground, It turns out that none of the 
twenty-one went to college and most 
of them quit school early to find a 
home in the Army. All but one of 
Corporal Batchelor’s ex-comrades 
hail from the bottom of the social 
scale and were brought up in emo- 
tional and material insecurity. The 
survey of their backgrounds, in fact, 
reads much like some of the dossiers 
of typical juvenile delinquents which 
are now so frequently published in 
the course of the current investiga- 
tions into that subject: “The oldest 
of eight children . . .”, “. . . did odd 


” 


jobs in a poor environment .. .”, 
“no home to come back to . . .”, 
“born out of wedlock and brought 


” 


up in a foster home. . .”, “long 


”, “mother was a 


police record .. . 
clothes checker at a local laundry. 
He enlisted at eighteen . . .”, “mother 
a twice-divorced holiness preacher 
..., “. .. one of nine children, 
father did not work for fourteen 
years...”, “... went to seven grade 
schools in three states before he was 


twelve... .” 


The one exception to this pattern, 
a boy of an average American mid- 
dle-class family, was an Episcopal 
Church worker with “an overwhelm- 
ing desire for world peace.” One 
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other is a Belgian immigrant whose 
mother was sent to a forced-labor 
camp by the Nazis. The rest ap- 
parently did not even have that much 
of a suggestion of a political mo- 
tive. It seems that Communist prom- 
ises—in addition to whatever coer- 
cion and “brain-washing” may have 
taken place—enhanced their egos and 
gave them a sense of belonging and 
a purpose. Communism, it seems, 
provided what our schools, social 
workers and institutions had failed 
to provide. These underprivileged 
American youngsters deserted our 
free society because our society had 
deserted them in the first place. 

If this picture is correct, the re- 
port that a few of these adamant 
POWs are homosexuals does not 
change it. Psychiatrists are more and 
more inclined to view homosexuality 
not as an organic defect but as one 
possible manifestation of neurotic 
anxiety and inner insecurity such as 
the case histories of these men must 
undoubtedly have produced. Nor can 
the Army efforts at troop education 
and information be blamed. For the 
frustration and basic insecurity of 
these soldiers, combined with their 
poor schooling and_near-illiteracy, 
cannot be removed or even miti- 
gated by indoctrination lectures. No 
matter how good they are, abstract 
words and theoretical training can 
instill the 
which only the process of growth in 
a secure environment can offer. Nor 


never sense of values 


can vigilantism. 

As Malvina Lindsay, the Washing- 
ton Post columnist, put it the other 
day: “The long-range answer to all 
know-nothingism is to try to de- 
velop people with enough 
security who will think for them- 
selves and let others do likewise.” 
That also goes for making young 
people immune to Communism. 
Which brings us back to our hero- 
ine, Kyoko Araki. To judge from 
the loving tone of her successful letter 
to Claude, she seems quite capable 
of helping him build the kind of 
home in the free world which he is 
not likely to desert again. 
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ORE than a year ago, a paper- 
NA orvecca volume called Docu- 
ments of Humanity was published in 
Germany in an English translation. 
It first came to my attention last 
week, and I have been reading it 
since with an interest little short of 
fascination. The book is the result 
of a brilliant idea which occurred 
to a group of men at Goettingen, 
Germany. They looked out on the 
present world of cruelty, hate and 
slander, and they said: “Let us make 
up a book filled with stories of love 
and trust and understanding.” That 
is precisely what they have done. 
There are several hundred of these 
tales, relating the experiences of men 
and women during the very worst 
period of the Second World War. 
Beginning about February 1945, 
more than 15,000,000 persons were 
uprooted from their homes in Central 


_ Europe, robbed of their property and 


sent out over the wintry roads. Many 
were murdered. Many died of ex- 
posure or starvation. Some managed 
to cover the hundreds of miles that 
lay between them and refuge in the 
Western-occupied zones of Germany. 
The men of Goettingen, led by Pro- 
fessors Herbert Kraus and K. 0. 
Kurth, asked those who had taken 
part in this tragic migration to send 
in tales of goodness. 

The background, of course, is one 
of horror. The people who sent in 
their stories did not set out to recite 
the cruelties which they endured or 
witnessed. But the good deeds they 
recount were, of course, performed 
to rescue victims from the misery all 
around. The evil which formed the 


substance of the whole rapidly mov- 
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ing tragedy was created by the Rus- 
sians. The masses of fleeing humanity 
consisted chiefly of Germans, but in- 
cluded many others as well. 

Since the horrors were produced 
by the Russians, I must put at the 
head of my account the fact that 18 
of these tales of humanity are about 
Russians. In Eastern Germany, there 
were many Russian prisoners of war 
who had been detailed to work on the 
farms. When the war ended and Stal- 
in’s armies were approaching, these 
POWs, almost to a man, made com- 
mon cause with the Germans and 
started down the road toward the 
American Zone. Many of them were 
among those who helped and pro- 
tected women and children. Once in 
a while, it even happened that a Rus- 
sian soldier would exhibit a trace of 
decency. Raping, of course, was car- 
ried on wholesale. But, every now 
and then, some Russian private or 
sergeant would help a woman to 
elude his comrades. Again and again, 
these narrators return to the asser- 
tion that the Russians were not all 
bad, inevitably bad, equally bad. 

Thirty-four of the tales of good- 
ness are about the French. Despite 
the wars and the official enmity, the 
Germans have always had a deep ad- 
miration for their neighbors across 
the Rhine. In numerous ways, it 
comes through in these tales. The 
longest of them is the work of an 
East Prussian noblewoman. In the 
midst of her anguish, trying to make 
her way among the straggling es- 
capees along the icy, rutted roads, 
she comes upon a group of French- 
men. Being a member of the upper 
class, she can talk French. There is 
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an implication, even in the midst of 
all this misery, that she belongs with 
these Frenchmen rather than with 
the lower-class people by whom she 
has been engulfed. And the young 
Frenchmen not only help the poor 
souls all about them. They do it 
with verve. They sing a song. They 
tell a tale. Like the others, they may 
be shot the next minute, but they do 
not act frightened or miserable. 

One of the best of the tales is about 
an American Negro private in Czech- 
oslovakia. This was in April 1945. A 
70-year-old German woman tells how 
she was picked up by some Russians 
and carried off in a truck. After be- 
ing rescued by a group of Americans. 
she was left to wander along toward 
the border. To make things worse, 
a Czech stole what little hand-bag- 
gage she had managed to bring. 

Utterly discouraged, she sat down 
by the roadside and “left herself in 
the hands of the Lord.” “After a 
while,” she proceeds, “an American 
Negro soldier with a gun slung over 
his shoulder came toward me, and | 
thought my end had come. He came 
straight up to me and said: ‘Now. 
Ma, can’t you get along?’ ‘No,’ I re- 
plied. He took my hand and helped 
me get up, put on my shoes, and 
then gave me his arm to help me 
along. We went on a little way and 
came to a village where there was an 
inn. He put me on a bench under the 
trees. . .. He soon came back with a 
cup of coffee with sugar and cream 
and a buttered roll and said: ‘Now 
get your strength up again and we'll 
go on. I patrol as far as the frontier.’ 
He told me that in America he had 
an old mother.” 








While the need for social change pushed 


Italian voters left, Pella’s regime moved right 


BEHIND THE 


ITALIAN CRISIS 


By Edmund Stevens 


IUSEPPE PELLA was turned out 
"ie of office by the democratic and 
labor elements within his own Chris- 
tian Democratic party. The gap be- 
tween Pella and his party’s left wing 
was strikingly illustrated when Gio- 
Chairman of the 
Chamber of Deputies and a left-wing 
leader, refused to enter Pella’s re- 
shaped cabinet. Pella had offered 
Gronchi the post of Coordinator of 
Economic and Social Policy, but 
Gronchi turned it down. His political 
nose told him there was little future 
in such a post in a cabinet which 
would continue to lean on the Mon- 
archists, a sure obstacle to any ser- 
ious attempt at social reform. 

The Christian Democratic left wing 
controls approximately half the 
party’s Parliamentary seats. Though 
by no means a single cohesive 
entity, it is composed of various 
groups and leaders, all of Catholic 
confession, who feel the urgency for 
a positive program devised to com- 
bat unemployment, raise living stand- 
ards, reapportion wealth and income, 
and thereby present the underpriv- 
ileged Italian masses with a Chris- 
tian and democratic alternative to 
Communism, which has been steadily 
gaining ground of late. 

Awareness of this urgency is not 
confined to the party’s left wing, but 


vanni Gronchi, 


is felt to some degree by all the party 
leaders, including Party Secretary 
and ex-Premier Alcide de Gasperi. 
This awareness was coupled with the 
realization that, whereas the masses 
(including the Christian Democratic 
rank-and-file) were moving leftward, 
the Pella Government was tending 
more and more to the right. To- 
gether, these two factors tumbled 
Pella. 

As with off-year trends in the 
United States, the Communist ad- 
vance in Italy is revealed by the ran- 
dom samplings of local elections. In- 
variably in these recent contests the 
Communists have bettered their score 
in the same locality in the Par- 
liamentary elections of last June. The 
rate of growth is uneven and seldom 
spectacular—a few hundred votes 
added here, a few thousand there. 
But everywhere the tide appears to 
be running in the same direction. 
And everywhere the gains are mainly 
at the expense of the Social Demo- 
crats and the other two minor secu- 
lar Center parties, the Liberals and 
Republicans. 

The growth of Communism is 
largely ascribed to the tactics of So- 
cial Democrat leader Giuseppe Sar- 
agat and his insistence on an “open- 
ing to the left” as the sine qua non 
of Social Democratic support for the 


Government; in practice, this would 
have meant bringing into the Cabinet 
the Communist Trojan Horse, Pietro 
Nenni. This, it is contended, built up 
Nenni’s prestige and forced the Gov- 
ernment to seek the support of the 
Monarchists and to raise the Trieste 
issue to divert attention from eco- 
nomic problems. 

While this is largely true, it is also 
true that the democratic Center to- 
day is suffering because of previous 
mistakes and wasted opportunities. In 
the pre-election days, when the Gov- 
ernment commanded a_ thumping 
majority, it dragged its feet on vital 
reform measures, tolerated abuses 
and corruption, and pandered to the 
over-privileged, especially in matters 
of tax evasion. Last winter, one en- 
tire legislative session was completely 
taken up with sterile wrangling over 
the highly debatable majority-pre- 
mium electoral law, which the Chris- 
tian Democratic leadership was bent 
on ramming through in defiance of 
public opinion. The law proved a 
prime contributor to the defeat sus- 
tained by the minor democratic par- 
ties. 

Despite the increasing note of 
urgency in some quarters, not all 
those concerned have learned from 
these past mistakes. Recently the 
Confindustria, the Italian industrial 
employers’ organization, obdurately 
refused to grant even minor conces- 
sions in response to the moderate re- 
quests advanced by CISL, the Chris- 
tian free-trade-union organization. 
This obstinacy forced CISL into 
united-front strike actions with the 
Communist CGIL, which in most in- 
stances easily captured the initiative. 
The Pella Government was either un- 
able or unwilling to make the Con- 
findustria yield an inch, despite the 
desperate pleas of Giulio Pastore. 
CISL Secretary, and other Christian 
trade-union leaders. 

The growth of Communism is not 
all just a matter of governmental do- 
nothingness and disunity or of the 
lack of purpose, program and direc- 
tion which prevents the democratic 
forces from appealing to the workers 
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and underprivileged. The Commu- 
nists are tirelessly at work filling the 
political vacuum thus provided. Day 
by day, week by week, month by 
month, they hammer away with slo- 
gans, demands, appeals, couched in 
practical terms, attuned to the im- 
mediate interests of their audience, 
soft-pedaling or avoiding broader 
political issues until the proper op- 
portunity. It all sounds so plausible 
and sensible that even the skeptical 
are lulled into agreement. 

The Communists follow up 
their propaganda with thoroughgoing 
house-to-house canvassing by trained 
full-time party functionaries. This 
gives them a tremendous advantage 
over the democratic parties, whose 
local organizations are for the most 
part casual affairs, staffed by part- 
time volunteers. Their propaganda 
activities are sporadic and mainly 
confined to election campaigns, 
whereas after elections is when the 
Communists really go to work. The 
difference is between a job done by 
professionals and by amateurs. 

The Christian Democrats are aware 
of this handicap and have long talked 
of putting their party work on a 
regular precinct basis with full-time 
functionaries. But they have so far 
been balked by lack of funds, which 
at present do not even suffice to meet 
barest running expenses. (The party 
is still about $3 million in the hole 
as a result of last spring’s election.) 
If this is the case with the powerful 
Christian picture the 
plight of their “poor relations,” the 
minor Center parties. 


Democrats, 


The Communists, by contrast, are 
in excellent financial shape. They 
alone, of any Italian political party. 
could afford a new national campaign 
at this time without straining their 
resources. Quite apart from “Moscow 
gold,” the Communists have two 
legitimate sources of income. The 
lesser of these is the dues paid by 
some two million members. The main 
revenue is in the form of commis- 
sions on Italian trade with the Soviet 
bloc, amounting to somewhere around 
$50 million a year. Every trade trans- 
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action between Italy and the Com- 
munist world, including China, is 
channeled through import-export 
firms specially established for the 
purpose and Communist-controlled, 
which pay into the party treasury 
commissions of 1 or 2 per cent of 
the total value. Thus, for example, 
when the Fiat automobile concern 
sells several hundred trucks to Po- 
land, the Italian CP takes its cut. 
The Italian Government has long 
been aware of this situation, but has 
so far failed to come up with a 
formula which would cut off the 
Communist party’s income at the 
source. The excuse given by Min- 








MARIO SCELBA (top) AND GIOVANNI 
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istry of Foreign Trade officials is 
that it is all entirely legal and above 
board. 

Moreover, when the Communists 
launch a drive for funds for some 
ostensibly charitable purpose (and 
in their case one may be sure that 
charity begins at home), they enlist 
sizable contributions from many non- 
Communist sources, including rich 
industrialists who view this as a sort 
of insurance premium against trade- 
union trouble and who-knows-what- 
the-morrow-may-bring. This time, the 
list of donations to the Christmas- 
gifts-for-the-kiddies drive held every 
year by the Communist paper Unita 
was headed by President of the Re- 
public Luigi Einaudi and movie 
director Vittorio de Sica, each of 
whom gave 100,000 lire. The Soviet 
Embassy gave 40,000. 

The democratic parties enjoy no 
regular sources of income, but are 
entirely dependent on voluntary con- 
tributions. The trouble with this is 
that rich Italians are not only re- 
luctant about paying their taxes. 
They are equally close-fisted when it 
comes to financing those parties 
which stand between them and de- 
struction. They much prefer to spend 
their money on luxuries, with a 
flashy opulence and ostentation un- 
equaled in more prosperous lands. 

Should Italy succumb, it would be 
mainly the fault of the wealthy priv- 
ileged classes—of the big industrial- 
ists who, rather than help build up 
the free trade unions as a bulwark 
against Communism in their plants, 
prefer to play footsie with the Red 
labor bosses in order to keep the 
workers divided; of the landowners 
who, rather than see a sturdy class of 
peasant owners established as a 
stabilizing force in the countryside, 
have fought land reform tooth and 
nail; of all those whose shortsighted, 
selfish greed has played into Com- 
munist hands. Yet basically the vast 
majority of the Italian nation is 
honest and freedom-loving, ready to 
rally around any alternative which 
would offer them a better life on a 
democratic basis. 
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THE LAST EMPIRE 


Old-style French colonialism—thinly disguised as a free ‘Union'— 


constitutes a dangerous anachronism in a world of rising nationalism 


Paris 
HE COLONIAL PROBLEM continues 
77 bulk ever larger in the delib- 
erations of the United Nations. It 
dominates the foreign policy of India, 
Burma, Pakistan, Indonesia, the 
Arab states and often the Latin Amer- 
ican countries as well. Indeed, if the 
cold war did not force the free na- 
tions to maintain a united front, the 
colonial powers—Britain, France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Por- 
tugal—would probably stand isolated 
in the world. For the idea that cer- 
tain European nations should employ 
force to hold certain other nations in 
Africa and Asia in a state of depend- 
ence has become an affront to the 
conscience of mankind. 

Nevertheless, since Indonesia was 
given her freedom, the Netherlands 
has attracted far less attention from 
the foes of colonialism. The same has 
been true of Britain since she grant- 
ed independence to India, Pakistan 
and Burma. And Portugal and Bel- 
gium, with their relatively small em- 
pires, have never really “rated” as 
colonial powers. France alone con- 
tinues to draw criticism. 

The outbreaks in France’s Tuni- 
sian and Moroccan protectorates and 
the war in Indo-China make constant 
headlines. Conditions in her Togo- 
land and Cameroons trust areas are 
hotly debated in the Trusteeship 
Committee of the UN General As- 
sembly, while her refusal to provide 
information on other dependent areas 
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has provoked legal disputes. In the 
eyes of the world, then, France is 
the colonial power par excellence. 

It is only fair to point out that 
not all leveled at 
France are well founded. The segre- 
gation practiced in South Africa is 
far more odious than the vestiges of 
racial discrimination still found in 
French colonies. Similarly, the 
Negroes living under French rule, 
who have enjoyed full political 
tights since 1946, are much better 
off in that respect than their kinsmen 
in the Belgian Congo (though the 
latter’s living conditions may be 
somewhat superior). And the Arab 
populations of French North Africa 
undeniably enjoy a higher standard 
of living than the inhabitants of 
some independent Arab states. 


the criticisms 





TO A WAVE OF TERRORISM IN TUNISIA 


Yet, even if France had developed 
its colonies far more than it has, if it 
had built many more roads, hospitals 
and schools, and if all traces of the 
colonial spirit had vanished among 
French administrators and settlers— 
even then, France’s policy toward her 
dependent territories would be sub- 
ject to sharp criticism. For the lead- 
ers of the Fourth Republic, domin- 
ated by capitalist interests in the 
colonies, show no signs of under- 
standing the evolution and national 
aspirations of the colonial peoples. 
In the past twenty years, the only 
serious reforms have been those 
made in the brief periods when So- 
cialists were represented in the Gov- 
ernment; and it took seven years of 
war in Indo-China for France to 
recognize the right of Vietnam, 
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Cambodia and Laos to complete in- 
dependence. 

The “French Empire”—as it was 
called before World War Il—in- 
cludes metropolitan France and its 
colonies scattered throughout Africa, 
Asia and the islands of the Atlantic, 
Pacific and Indian Oceans. (One 
colony, French Guiana, is even 
located in South America.) Metro- 
politan France has an area of 212,- 
000 square miles and a population of 
43 million. Its overseas dependencies 
have a total area of 4,645,000 square 
miles and a population of 82 million, 
of whom only 2 million are whites. 
These territories can be divided into 
three categories, according to the de- 
gree of “dependence” on France: 

1. Colonies. These are territories 
which, as the result of conquest or 
more or less peaceful exploration, 
have become France’s “property” and 
are recognized by international law 
as under her sovereignty. They oc- 
cupy some 4 million square miles 
with 38 million inhabitants, including 
1.5 million whites. 

2. Trust areas. Only Togoland 
(area: 22,000 square miles; popula- 
tion: 1 million) and Cameroons 
(area: 166,000 square miles; popu- 
lation: 3 million) fall in this cate- 
gory. Both were German colonies be- 
fore World War I, following which 
they were placed under a French 
mandate by the League of Nations. 
After World War II, France con- 
cluded a “trusteeship agreement” 
with the United Nations granting her 
the right to administer them subject 
to UN control. They are to obtain 
self-government when they reach the 
proper stage of development. 

3. Protectorates. These are coun- 
tries which have retained their in- 
ternal state structure but lost their 
sovereignty. They include the three 
states of Indo-China (286,000 square 
miles, 29 million inhabitants), Mo- 
rocco (172,000 square miles, 8 mil- 
lion people), and Tunisia (48,000 
square miles, 3 million people). 

Before the last war, Vietnam— 
then called Annam—was ruled by an 
emperor, while Cambodia and Laos 
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are still kingdoms. Morocco and 
Tunisia are ruled, respectively, by a 
sultan and a bey. All five of these 
protectorates are more or less abso- 
lute monarchies. In fact, however, 
the French administration wields all 
power, and the local “sovereigns” are 
completely subservient. Just as in 
the colonies and trust territories, the 
French settlers enjoy all economic, 
social and political privileges. 
Slavery was formally abolished 
throughout the French Empire after 
the Revolution of 1848, but forced 
labor and corporal punishment con- 
tinued in most of the colonies until 
1936. In that year, they were abol- 
ished on the initiative of Marius 
Moutet, Minister of Colonies in the 
government headed by Leon Blum. 
The reforms were halted after the 
fall of the Blum Government and 
were not taken up again until 1946— 
again through the endeavors of 
Marius Moutet. When Moutet left the 
Government in 1947, the movement 
for colonial reform again came to a 
halt, despite the provisions of the 
Constitution adopted in October 1946. 
The 1946 Constitution, had it been 
carried out, would have resolved the 
colonial problem in the best possible 
manner. Its preamble proclaims the 


most 


liberal, 


“France forms with the overseas 
peoples a Union based on equality 
of rights and duties, without dis- 
tinction as to race or religion. 

“The French Union is composed 
of nations and peoples which pool 
or coordinate their resources and 
efforts with a view to developing 
their respective civilizations, in- 
creasing their well-being and as- 
suring their security. 

“.. . France undertakes to lead 
the peoples in its charge toward 
the freedom to govern themselves 
and to democratically manage 
their own affairs; rejecting any 
system of colonization based on 
arbitrary rule, it guarantees to all 
equal access to public office and to 
the individual or collective exer- 
cise of the rights and liberties pro- 
claimed or confirmed above.” 


modern principles: 


On the basis of these principles, 
the regular colonies have been in- 
corporated into the French Republic 
and the rights of French citizenship 
granted to all inhabitants. Theoreti- 
cally, the natives possess the same 
civil and political rights as persons 
living in metropolitan France. They 
are entitled to vote for Deputies and 
Senators to the Parliament in Paris 
and to elect local assemblies. 

Because many natives are unable 
to meet the basic qualifications, 
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however, all adults of both sexes do 
not vote. Moreover, in many places— 
particularly Algeria and Madagascar 
—the natives form a separate elec- 
toral college, so that the whites, 
though much less numerous, have al- 
most as many Parliamentary seats. 
Consequently, whereas in France a 
Deputy represents 80,000 persons on 
the average, in the colonies he repre- 
sents at least 800,000. As for the 
territorial assemblies, these have very 
limited powers; and the French gov- 
ernors possess the right of veto, with 
final decisions often reserved to the 
Minister of Colonies in Paris. 

The Constitution also set up a new 
legislative body whose purpose, as 
originally conceived, was to weld the 
French Republic and its colonies in- 
This is the 
Assembly of the French Union, com- 
posed half of representatives from 
metropolitan France chosen by Par- 
liament and half of representatives 
from overseas chosen by the local as- 
semblies. This body, which has sat 
at Versailles since December 10, 
1947, stirred hope and enthusiasm 


to a federal structure. 


among the colonial populations. 

But the Assembly was granted 
only consultative powers by the Con- 
stitution, and its decisions, in order 
to have the force of law, must be ap- 
proved by both houses of Parliament. 
Neither Parliament nor the French 
Government pays attention to the ex- 
tremely serious, useful work of this 
so-called “colonial chamber,” and 
its legislative proposals—of which 
there are already several hundred— 
are allowed to gather dust. As a re- 
sult, disillusionment is growing in 
the colonies, where the native popu- 
lation feels that France is retracting 
the promises she made after the Lib- 
eration and returning to the prewar 
colonial regime. To make matters 
worse, the colonial administration is 
profiting from the present wave of 
reaction at home to re-establish its 
former arbitrary rule, and the French 
settlers, always hostile to reform, 
are trying to regain their “master 
race” status. At the present time, 
they are making a special effort to 
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prevent the new Labor Code for the 
colonies, drafted by the Versailles 
Assembly in 1949 but not approved 
by Parliament until December 1952, 
from being put into effect. 

If the situation in the colonies is 
steadily approaching a crisis due to 
the selfishness of the colonial cap- 
italists and the blindness of the Gov- 
ernment, these same factors have 
already produced a disastrous war in 
Indo-China and a state of grave ten- 
sion in Tunisia and Morocco. In all 
these “protectorates,” the population 
has reached a relatively high stage 
of development, with intellectual 
élites trained largely in French uni- 
versities. National feelings, which 
awakened after the First World War, 
have become acute since the Second. 

The “French Union” formula con- 
ceived in 1946 could have permitted 
these states to evolve rapidly toward 
sovereignty and independence, while 
retaining an association with France 
along the lines of the British Com- 
monwealth. This would have been 
beneficial to both sides, since the 
homeland and the colonies are in 
great measure economically interde- 
pendent and a military and cultural 
union with France is desired by all 
concerned. To achieve this goal, how- 
ever, it was essential that the French 
Government keep its end of the bar- 
gain. Instead, the colonial interests 
have constantly prevented Paris from 
taking bold initiatives or even, at 
times, making concessions. As a re- 
sult, the negotiations with Ho Chi 
Minh in 1946 ended in failure and 
war; although, ironically, his de- 
mands at that time were less far- 
reaching than those made by the 
Kings of Cambodia and Laos in 1948 
and by Chief of State Bao Dai of 
Vietnam in 1949. 

The events in Indo-China have 
apparently had no effect on the 
French colonials in Tunisia and Mo- 
rocco. In Tunisia, the nationalist 
Neo-destour party represents 80 per 
cent of the population and is based 
on a labor union affiliated with the 
anti-Communist International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions. It 





calls for the gradual creation of a 
Tunisian constitutional monarchy as- 
sociated with France, as a sovereign 
state, on the military, diplomatic, 
economic and cultural levels. 

When Paris rejected this program 
in December 1951, Tunisia appealed 
to the United Nations. The French 
struck back with mass arrests, which 
led in turn to acts of terrorism by 
irresponsible nationalist elements. 
Tension reached its peak with the as- 
sassination of Farhat Hached, leader 
of the Tunisian Federation of Labor, 
whose killers have not yet been 
found. In recent weeks, the new 
French Resident-General has succeed- 
ed in somewhat improving relations 
between the French and Tunisians. 
Unless Paris speedily satisfies the 
country’s national aspirations, how- 


ever, the crisis will burst forth again. | 


In Morocco, where the intellectual 
élite is much smaller than in Tunisia 
and feudal and religious influences 
much stronger, it was the Sultan him- 


self who for several years demanded | 


the opening of negotiations to re- 
place the 1912 protectorate treaty 


with a new one that would lead the | 
country rapidly toward self-govern- | 
French authorities | 


ment. But the 
turned a deaf ear and finally resorted 


to force: The Sultan was deposed | 
and banished to Corsica, and a suc- | 
cessor was installed whom the French 


hoped would be more docile. 


Thanks to martial law and censor- [ 


ship, “order reigns” in Morocco to- 
day. It is not likely to continue for 
long, however, and a state of open 
war could have disastrous conse 
quences. 

Is France capable of solving her 
colonial problems without new out- 
breaks of bloodshed like that in 
Indo-China? I believe that, as long 
as the present right-wing elements 
continue to rule in Paris, a peaceful 
solution beneficial to all concerned is 
unlikely. For the French middle class 
lacks two essential qualities possessed 
by its English counterpart: breadth 
of vision and the wisdom to make 
concessions before it is too late. 
Meanwhile, time is running short. 
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Checks and balances 
of our constitutional 
system are subverted 


by ‘direct democracy’ 





MASSES 


Government by 


Rabble-Rousing 


By Will Herberg 


HE DREARY DEBATE over “McCarthyism” goes on, if 

debate it can be called. And as it goes on, it be- 
comes ever drearier, ever more senseless, ever more dis- 
creditable to the parties involved. 

The anti-McCarthy “liberals,” who despite everything 
still pursue the Truman “red herring” line (see their 
first comments on the White case), find their constant 
yammering falling on contemptuous ears. The public, 
even the once sympathetic pro-liberal public, has just 
about come to the conclusion that the professional “lib- 
erals” simply don’t know the kind of world they’re living 
in and merely continue to repeat automatically obsolete 
formulas and phrases that perhaps had meaning at one 
time but no longer make sense. The pro-McCarthy “na- 
tionalists,” on the other hand, have an easy time exposing 
and ridiculing the “liberal” hysteria about hysteria, but 





“The temper and integrity with which the political fight 
is waged,” Reinhold Niebuhr wrote in THe New Leaper 
of January 4, “is more important for the health of a 
society than any particular policy.” This article by Will 
Herberg explores a new threat to our constitutional 
democracy, a threat which cuts across party and sec- 
tional lines to the heart of our representative govern- 
ment. Mr. Herberg is the author of Judaism and Modern 
Man. His articles on political and historical subjects 
have appeared in Commentary and Partisan Review. 
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in their excitement they are rapidly losing all sense of 
proportion and are rendering themselves incapable of 
making the most elementary distinctions—such as the 
distinction between the Communist entrapper and the 
dupes he entraps, between the Communist and the ex- 
Communist, between conspiracy and heresy. 

And so the “liberal” becomes ever more foolish and 
irrelevant, and leaves himself open to a suspicion of 
worse, while the “nationalist” becomes ever more crude 
and primitive, exhibiting modes of behavior that arouse 
very disturbing memories of the recent past. Between 
the two, the real problem of “McCarthyism,” if this word 
(incidentally of Communist coinage) has any meaning 
at all, is completely obscured. For the real problem goes 
beyond both “liberal” and “nationalist,” beyond both 
McCarthy and Truman, beyond both the New York Post 
and the American Mercury. The real problem touches a 
condition of American public life that has been develop- 
ing steadily in the past quarter of a century and that 
threatens to subvert the very foundations of our Amer- 
ican system of constitutional democracy. 

The real problem, of which “McCarthyism,” however 
understood, is but one aspect, lies in the portentous 
growth of government by rabble-rousing. 

The American concept of constitutional democracy is 
based on the premise that freedom and order in society 
can be achieved only if the affairs of government are 
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RABBLE-ROUSING  coxnmur 
administered in established ways through established 
channels by established agencies operating under con- 
stitutional safeguards and restrictions. What the Found- 
ing Fathers strove to set up (and here Hamilton and Jef- 
ferson, Adams and Madison were at one) was a system of 
government that would avoid arbitrary despotism on the 
one side and unrestrained “direct democracy” on the 
other. They therefore fixed on an intricate structure of 
representative government, in which the affairs of the na- 
tion would be administered responsibly by various agen- 
cies, each with its appropriate powers and limitations, 
and each required at some point to give an accounting 
of itself to the citizenry. (In part, this constitutional 
structure was the “invention” of the Founding Fathers; 
in part, however—in major part, perhaps—it was a de- 
velopment of the British constitutional experience, on 
which Jeffersonians no less than Hamiltonians were eager 
to build.) 

The whole point of the system was that the people 
functioned politically only on specified occasions in con- 
stitutional ways (constitutional convention, elections, 
etc.); the work of government was to be carried on 
regularly and normally by constitutionally designated 
agencies aware of their responsibilities and limitations. 
Congress was to be a deliberative assembly, foreign 
affairs were to be conducted by the President “with the 
advice and consent” of the Senate, full executive respon- 
sibility was vested in the Presidency, and so on. At no 
point was the people, in the sense of the mass of Amer- 
icans, to enter directly into the governmental process; 
they were to elect their representatives in Congress and 
the President in the White House, and in constitutional 
manner hold them to responsibility; but only on the 
extraordinary occasion of a constitutional convention 
was the people to function as supreme power, and even 
then through representatives. 

The one thing the Founding Fathers were intent upon 
avoiding, as much as the absolutism of a monarch, was 
irresponsible mass-democracy, direct rule by the masses. 
Their understanding of the history of the Greek city- 
states and of the Roman Republic filled them with a 
horror of “direct democracy,” for it showed them that 
“direct democracy” on any considerable scale was not 
only in itself equivalent to political chaos, but was also 
the inevitable harbinger of “tyranny,” that is, of a mass- 
supported one-man despotism. They knew their history 
and they remembered the Athenian democracy with its 
demagogues and tyrants; they remembered Caesar and 
Antony haranguing the mob in the Roman forum. They 
did not intend to permit a repetition of that kind of thing 
in the republic they were founding. That is in good part 
the meaning of the American Constitution. 

The burgeoning forces of mass-democracy were not 
long in appearing; indeed, they made themselves felt in- 
creasingly through the nineteenth century, coming to ex- 
pression in a more or less confused way at certain critical 
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points. But the constitutional system held up, and held up 
very well, even under the strains of Civil War and Re. 
construction. Rabble-rousers there were aplenty, but their 
field of operation was necessarily limited by the limited 
scope of the means of communication at their command. 

In certain localities and in some states, under appro- 
priate conditions, the people could be roused into a po- 
litical mob overriding and replacing constitutional gov- 
ernment, but only on a limited scale and for short periods 
of time. There was simply no way in which the people of 
the entire nation could be brought together to be stirred 
up by the rabble-rouser, as the entire body of politically 





” > So “> Shae. 
MUSSOLINI: ‘DIRECT DEMOCRACY’ OFTEN LEADS TO 
‘MASS-SUPPORTED . .. PLEBISCITARY DICTATORSHIP” 


enfranchised Athenians were at one time brought together 
in the agora or the “Roman people” in the forum. This 
fact, incidentally, was one upon which the Founding 
Fathers counted a great deal for the preservation of the 
constitutional system they were establishing. And, by 
and large, their hopes and expectations were not falsified 
in the century-and-a-half that followed the ratification of 
the Constitution. 

But how different is the situation that has emerged in 
the past quarter of a century! The acute crisis of history 
and the phenomenal development of the media of mass 
communication have conspired to work a change of 
which we are only beginning to be dimly aware. Our 
economic, political and social system suddenly found it- 
self, in the years following World War I and particularly 
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after 1929, under pressures and demands without prece- 
dent in our history. At the same time, through radio and 
later television, it became possible for one man in author- 
ity to address virtually the entire people, almost face to 
face, as the Greek demagogue had done in the agora and 
the Roman demagogue in the forum. 

The intricate constitutional system of checks and bal- 
ances, of the separation and distribution of power, was 
exhibiting signs of a certain slowness in adapting itself 
to the situation, and many people under strain were grow- 
ing impatient with it. On the other hand, it was now pos- 
sible for the man on top to bypass constitutional channels 
and appeal, over the head of the Constitution, so to 
speak, to the entire people for the authority he needed, 
or felt he needed, to deal with the emergency in a direct 
and expeditious manner. This, in part at least, was the 
operational secret of the Roosevelt regime, particularly 
in the earlier years. It was Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
through whom government by rabble-rousing first made 
its appearance on a large scale in American life. 

Do you remember Mr. Roosevelt’s “fireside chats”? 
What were they but the re-establishment of the relation 
between demagogue and mob on a national scale through 
the miracle of modern mass communication? When 
Roosevelt wanted to get some legislation put through, he 
virtually bypassed Congress and appealed directly to the 
people; the people, roused, responded immediately and 
deluged Congress with hundreds of thousands of letters 
and telegrams demanding action; and Congress proceed- 
ed to pass FDR’s “must” legislation literally almost as 
fast as the bills could be read. What did that mean if not 
that Congress had ceased to be a deliberative assembly 
and that the legislative process had virtually been taken 
over by “direct democracy”? 

Let it be clear that I am not imputing sinister motives 
to Mr. Roosevelt or even questioning the wisdom of 
much of the legislation he thus jammed through a 
“rubberstamp” Congress. Mr. Roosevelt was a cultured 
and public-spirited man, very different from a crude 
rabble-rouser such as Huey Long; but so were Pericles 
and Julius Caesar cultured and public-spirited men, and 
yet they operated a system of “direct democracy” through 
rabble-rousing with results to which history is witness. 

Nor do I mean to suggest that Mr. Roosevelt was the 
first American statesman or politician who went in for 
this kind of rabble-rousing; the story of American poli- 
tics refutes any such notion. All I am saying is that Mr. 
Roosevelt came to the Presidency under a fateful 
collocation of circumstances—an acute emergency de- 
manding prompt action and the means at hand (radio) 
by which the people could be roused to empower such 
action. No doubt Teddy Roosevelt, who had as much of 
the demagogue in him as anyone in high place, possessed 
all the desires and imagination of the rabble-rouser, but 
what could he do? He did not possess the technical means 
by which to reach the great mass of the people simul- 
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taneously in a face-to-face encounter. That possibility 
came with the radio in the Twenties, just in time for 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt to make use of it. 

Government by rabble-rousing in the first years of 
the Roosevelt regime was justified by the urgent neces- 
sities of the crisis; later on, it became virtually regular- 
ized as part of the system of streamlined mobilization 
for the war effort. Truman inherited and made use of it, 
though his talents did not run that way, since his ap- 
proach was rather that of the old-line machine politician. 
(I do not use this term invidiously; we are beginning to 
discover many hitherto unsuspected virtues in the old- 
line machine politician as our experience with the new- 
line rabble-rouser grows.) Today, government by rabble- 
rousing is the accepted thing, superimposed upon, but 
never really able to coexist with, our traditional struc- 
ture of constitutional democracy. 

Here is where “McCarthyism” comes in. “McCarthy- 
ism” is the logical outcome of the system of government 
by rabble-rousing initiated in the first years of the New 
Deal—only, in “McCarthyism,” the rabble-rouser is not 
a cultured and aristocratic gentleman, but a crude and 
rather primitive plebeian, not a Pericles but a Cleon. 
McCarthy, like Roosevelt, wants action and goes directly 
to the people to get it. McCarthy, like Roosevelt, is im- 
patient with the restraints and limitations of what are 
called proper constitutional channels. When McCarthy 
wants a change in the Administration’s foreign policy, 
he does not, as Senator, raise it for deliberation in the 
Senate; he appeals to the people to swamp the White 
House with letters and telegrams. He rouses the “rabble” 
for direct action, in contempt of constitutional channels 
and procedures. But how far different is that from the 
mode of operation of the Roosevelt regime in the 1930s? 

The malady goes deeper. Even Congress is turning it- 
self into a kind of rabble-rouser. Congress has many and 
complicated functions to perform, but who knows or 
cares anything about them? As far as the public is con- 
cerned, Congress is incarnated in its investigatory com- 
mittees, which operate as corporate rabble-rousers ex- 
ploiting all the devices of modern mass communications. 
In a way, Kefauver with his “television show” may be 
said to have begun it, and it has spread like wildfire. 
These investigatory committees have dore much useful, 
indeed indispensable, work; but that is really incidental 
—their primary political function is to rouse the masses 
and to keep them in a state of permanent turmoil. Every- 
body is in the game nowadays, and it’s a devil’s game 
from the point of view of our American system. 

I am, of course, aware that many of my readers will 
be quite outraged by what they may take to be my con- 
temptuous disparagement of the people in a democracy. 
What’s wrong with the people exercising direct power, 
they will object; isn’t democracy “government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people”? I do not 
pretend to know the precise meaning of this celebrated 
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formula, but I do know that suspicion of “direct de- 
mocracy” implies no distrust of the individual American 
citizen. A mob is something very different from the in- 
dividuals who compose it, as everyone at all acquainted 
with politics or psychology should know. The mob in 
the Roman forum whom Brutus and Antony alternately 
swayed to wild and destructive courses was presumably 
made up of men who, taken individually, were decent, 
sensible people, no worse and no better than the average, 
and so was the mob in the Athenian agora. 

Something happens when the individual citizen is taken 
out of his individuality and particularity, out of his “seat 
in life,” so to speak, and mobilized into an anonymous, 
atomized mob under the sway of a demagogue: Then the 
people become a rabble, passionate, reckless, irrespon- 
sible. The wisdom of the Founding Fathers was directed 
primarily toward preventing the people, in whose hands 
ultimate power in some sense had to be lodged, from 
becoming a mob or a rabble. This wisdom is voided by 
the regime of government by rabble-rousing. 

Nor should my remarks be interpreted as a stricture 
on pressure groups. On the contrary, pressure groups, 
representing the various “interests” of American so- 
ciety, have an important part to play in the democratic 
process. The same individual, in his trade-union com- 
mittee or business group, is usually a very different kind 
of person from what he becomes when he is caught up 
in the mob. To revert to our former example, the same 
character who foamed at the mouth and screamed for 
blood under Antony’s rabble-rousing, was, when associ- 
ated with his friends and colleagues in a ward or guild 
meeting, probably a sober and responsible citizen, con- 
cerned with promoting his particular group interest but 
also not oblivious to larger concerns and obligations. 

A pressure group has special interests and limited pre- 
tensions, which are usually balanced and offset by those 
of other groups. A mob is unlimited and total; there is 
nothing to offset or check it. The mob is not only destruc- 
tive of individuality and individual responsibility; it is 
also destructive of the particularity of interest groups and 
group interests. In its “pure” form, “direct democracy” 
knows nothing and will tolerate nothing but the dema- 
gogue on top and the atomized, anonymous mob at the 
bottom, That is why it is so destructive of freedom and 
public order, of organized society and the rule of law. 

For, in the last analysis, our repugnance to “direct de- 
mocracy” is due not merely to the fact that it is so utterly 
opposed to the American constitutional tradition; our 
repugnance to “direct democracy” is rooted in the con- 
viction that “direct democracy” inevitably ends up in 
“tyranny,” that is, in the authoritarian regime of a mass- 
supported despot who rules through a plebiscitary dic- 
tatorship. It is against this that the American constitu- 
tional tradition serves to protect us, and that is why we 
must cherish it as we do our freedom, of which it is both 
the foundation and the safeguard. Rabble-rousing and 
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totalitarianism have an inner bond, a fact to which the 
history of recent times, as well as of ancient Greece and 
Rome, testifies. 

The situation is by no means a cheerful one from 
the point of view of those who prize freedom and order, 
It becomes even more depressing when we realize that 
government by rabble-rousing, once initiated, feeds on 
itself, since it is to no one’s interest—even if it were in 
his power—to curb it. It develops into a vicious circle in 
which, sooner or later, everyone is caught up who de. 
sires to be effective in politics on a large scale. Even 
men by nature and training not predisposed to such a 
role (as I think Truman and Eisenhower, each in a 
different way, are not) have to play the game or leave 
the field. Indeed, the Eisenhower Administration has 
carried the political “television show” to a new degree 
of technical perfection under the guidance of the public 
relations experts who play such an important part in its 
councils. 

“Liberals” scream their heads off against McCarthy, 
but they chortle with glee when one of their particular 
heroes does a “McCarthy” on his own. And of course no 
“liberal” in good standing could for a moment enter- 
tain the suggestion that what is really vicious in the 
system began with the Great White Father, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. The “nationalists,” on the other side, 
exalt McCarthy and gloat at his triumphs in rabble 
rousing. Both, though of course they would not admit it 
are actually radicals whose whole approach is subversive 
of American constitutional democracy. 

What is needed today is a good, sound, responsible 
conservatism. (Let us recognize that the new situation 
requires a new semantics.) We need a new conservatism 
dedicated to the conservation of the American constitu: 
tional tradition of freedom and order and unalterably 
opposed to government by rabble-rousing from whatever 
direction it may come. There are signs of a genuine re 
alignment in American political thinking that cuts acros: 





and renders obsolete the old distinctions. Reinhold 
Niebuhr and Peter Viereck are not very far apart in their 
feeling for a responsible neo-Burkean conservatism, and 
it is not without significance that one of the few recent 
protests against what I have called government by rabble 
rousing comes from a liberal journal (“Government by 
Bombshell,” editorial by Max Ascoli, the Reporter, De 
cember 8, 1953). “We need,” Mr. Ascoli says in the 
editorial to which I refer. “conservatism today—hard- 
hitting conservatism against the radical subversion that 
is on the rampage.” The “radical subversion” here af 
dicated is not the subversive activities of the Communist: 
(the Communists are, after all, a Soviet “fifth column, 
forming no part of American public life, and should be 
dealt with as such)—the “radical subversion” here in 
dicated is the radical subversion of our American con- 
stitutional democracy through government by rabble 
rousing. 
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The Philosophy of Santayana. 
Ed. by Irwin Edman. 
Scribner’s, 904 pp. $6.50. 


HALF A CENTURY AGO, George Santa- 
yana formed with William James 
and Josiah Royce what was at that 
time probably the most distinguished 
group of university teachers of phi- 
losophy in this country. He resigned 
his professorship at Harvard in 1912 
and left for Europe, where he lived 
until his death almost a year ago. 
A steady stream of publications, mod- 
ern techniques of book-selling, and 
the unusual under 
which he spent his declining years in 
war-molested Rome nevertheless kept 
his name alive in America and made 
it familiar to newspaper readers. He 
served well and importantly the cause 
of an enlightened philosophy, and 
helped to emancipate it from the 
domination of homiletics and _the- 
ology; and he wrote with moving elo- 
quence, but without technical jargon, 
on themes that are both technically 
philosophical and deeply pertinent to 
all reflective men. 

Notwithstanding all this, and de- 
spite the impact of his thought on 
some of his highly influential con- 
temporaries, Santayana has been 
generally ignored by professional 
philosophers; and he has found a 
wide audience for his more systematic 
writings neither within nor outside 
academic walls. Bertrand Russell has 
acknowledged his intellectual indebt- 
edness to Santayana; but, in a re- 
cent BBC talk, he declared that “J 
find myself, in reading him, approv- 
ing each sentence in an almost som- 
nambulistic manner, but unable, after 
a few pages, to remember what it was 
all about.” And, much earlier, Wil- 
liam James was moved to character- 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Santayana: No Illusions, No Despair 


Reviewed by Ernest Nagel 


Professor of Philosophy, 
Columbia University 


ize Santayana’s The Life of Reason, 
still perhaps his greatest achieve- 
ment, as “a perfection of rottenness.” 

Peter’s idea of Paul may be a 
better index to Peter than to Paul, 
but it may nevertheless reflect some 
objective features of Paul after all. 





SANTAYANA: APERCUS, NOT LOGIC 


And there undoubtedly are traits in 
Santayana which help explain the 
comparative neglect which has been 
his portion, as well as the severe 
judgments that have been passed up- 
on his work. He was primarily and 
confessedly a philosophical moralist, 
surveying in a detached manner 
phases and stages of human achieve- 
ment, and appraising them for their 
contributions to human power and 
human excellence. He remarked of 
himself that he was “an ignorant 
man, almost a poet”; and, indeed, 
the unpleasant snobbishness which 


his autobiography reveals him to 
have displayed toward other men al- 
so characterized his intellectual meth- 
od. 

A remarkably penetrating apercu 
was for him frequently the equiva- 
lent of solid scholarship and detailed 
evidence, and a flashing metaphor 
embodying a bright image was often 
a substitute for painstaking argu- 
ment. He was neither a logician who 
sought to sharpen and disinfect his 
intellectual tools, nor a metaphysician 
with a tightly-knit system of the uni- 
verse. Accordingly, since so much of 
recent philosophy is an attempt at a 
scrupulously rigorous resolution of 
piecemeal problems, and since in con- 
sequence virtuosity in handling the 
tools of analysis is often prized 
above insight and vision, it is quite 
understandable why so many philos- 
ophers should find Santayana’s highly 
poetical and emotionally charged lan- 
guage a perpetual obstacle to clear 
thought, and why so many of them 
should dismiss his writings as _phi- 
losophically worthless. 

Moreover, despite his life-long con- 
cern with the conditions and nature 
of a life of reason, and with the mor- 
al values of human institutions, 
Santayana maintained a fundamental 
aloofness from the burning practical 
issues of our times. It is therefore 
perhaps inevitable that both the sub- 
stance and the manner of his philos- 
ophy should have been intensely dis- 
tasteful to thinkers who, because of 
temperament and conviction, were 
overtly involved in the hurly-burly 
of human affairs. Indeed, Santayana 
was profoundly out of sympathy with 
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SANTAYANA = continum 

the Puritanism that continues to 
dominate so much of American life, 
and he disliked the formlessness of 
democratic society. He was a natural- 
ist in holding that the moving forces 
of nature are material, and that mind 
and spirit are not substantial agents 
which can direct the flow of events. 
In his view, however, the life of 
reason for man consists neither in 
permitting the springs of action to 
run riot nor in extirpating our nat- 
ural impulses; it consists in part in 
organizing those impulses so as to 
achieve a harmonious balance among 
them, with the ultimate objective of 
making possible the contemplative 
enjoyment of the symbolic forms 
embodied in the arts, religion and 
theoretical science. 

Santayana had an aristocratic con- 
ception of the function of govern- 
ment, and rejected as a valid measure 
for the success of a mode of social 
government the accumulation of ma- 
terial goods or an increase in the 
mere numerical abundance of life. 
He had also a sensitive appreciation 
for the values of traditional forms. 
and he saw in the doctrines and prac- 
tices of modern political liberalism 
the substitution of sentimentalism 
and romantic wilfulness for the in- 
dispensable discipline that is required 
for achieving distinction and excel- 
lence. In the nature of the case, there- 
fore, it would have been impossible 
for him to be the acknowledged 
spokesman for the inchoate aspira- 
tions of a society as fluid as ours. 

But notwithstanding the serious 
limitations of Santayana’s intellectual 
methods or the shortcomings of his 
essentially esthetic political philos- 
ophy, he is, in my opinion, one of 
the few commanding philosophical 
thinkers of our times. He has pro- 
duced a comprehensive vision of 
human life that is perhaps unrivaled 
in contemporary literature, a vision 
that contemplates the place of man in 
nature without illusion and yet with- 
out despair. He has illuminated the 
moral significance of human institu- 
tions, supplied us with an integrated 
perspective for evaluating human 


effort, and made us more sensitive to 
the variety of moral goods that are 
embodied in different phases of 
human experience. Despite the unde- 
niable flaws and provincial judg- 
ments which Santayana’s writings ex- 
hibit, these are—singly and collec- 
tively—great achievements. 

The reissue in much enlarged form 
of Professor Edman’s selections from 
the works of Santayana is therefore 
a welcome event. The present volume 
makes readily available, within a 
single set of covers and at a reason- 
able price, both the substance of 
Santayana’s philosophy of civiliza- 
tion and the essentials of his theory 
of knowledge and his metaphysics. It 
contains all the materials included in 
the earlier edition of 1936, augment- 
ed by 300 pages drawn from Santa- 





yana’s subsequently published books: 


several chapters from The Idea of ) 


Christ in the Gospels, some fifty 
chapters from Dominations and Pow. 
ers, and three philosophically reveal- 
ing chapters from the autobiograph- 
ical volumes. Professor Edman’s 
introductory essay for the original 


edition is retained unaltered, but he | 


has added a new preface, in which he 
makes clear the continuity between 
the fresh material in the present edi- 


tion and the themes developed earlier. 


The selections are admirably suited 
for enabling the reader to obtain a 
just appreciation of the range and 
significance of Santayana’s philos- 
ophy, and the editor’s introduction 
and preface supply a lucid analytic 
guide to the structure of Santayana’s 
meditations. 





French Men in White 


The Doctors. 


Reviewed by Renée Spodheim 
Translator of the works of 
Maeterlinck, Claudel and others 


By André Soubiran. 
Putnam. 441 pp. $3.95. 


In The Doctors, André Soubiran 
delves deep into the psychology of 
adolescence, while, at the same time, 
painting a compelling canvas of the 
medical profession in all its aspects. 

This is the story of Jean Nerac, 
who comes to Paris to study medi- 
cine. We see how he copes with the 
problems of adolescence and student- 
hood, how he discovers the world 
of pain and the existence of women 
(the awakening of his senses and of 
his sensitivity), how he comes to 
realize the responsibility he is as- 
suming as he grows into a man and 
a doctor. 

In the course of this exhilarating 
but painful process, Nerac’s exper- 
iences become our own. In vivid 
strokes, the author describes the 
patients in the wards, the famous pro- 
fessors, their young and daring as- 
sistants, the students (those who want 
to help humanity and those who are 
merely seeking a lucrative profes- 
sion), and the nurses (some angels 


of mercy, some scourges of God). 

The reader is thrust almost bodily 
into the unbearable atmosphere of 
the dissection room: he follows the 
young student as he fulfills his mis- 
sion of mercy, shares his indignation 
when he comes face to face for the 
first time with the patient condemned 


by medical science and therefore | 


abandoned by medical men: he is 


with him when he learns humility | 


and resignation, and when he rejoices 
over the success of a new operation 
performed by a young doctor in the 


absence of a tradition-bound old . 


master. 
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As one reads The Doctors, Axel © 


Munthe’s elegant and amusing but 
somewhat precious tableaux vivants 
seem far away indeed. Like Roger 
Martin du Gard—whom he read— 
Soubiran emphasizes the almost mys- 
tical dedication of the true doctor. 


Unlike du Gard, however, he does not | 


gloss over the shortcomings of his 
noble profession. 
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Peru’s APRA: A Case Study 


The Ideology and Program of the Peruvian Aprista Movement. 


By Harry Kantor. 
Univ. of California. 163 pp. $2.00. 


IN RECENT YEARS, several new po- 
litical movements have appeared in 
Latin America in an attempt to evolve 
political formulas and forms of or- 
ganization adapted to conditions in 
that region. Unfortunately, they have 
received little notice from political 
scientists. 

The oldest of these movements is 
the Peruvian APRA, organized in the 
mid-1920s by a brilliant group of 
men which included many of the 
country’s leading intellectuals. In 
spite of nearly three decades of per- 
secution, the APRA is still Peru’s 
chief party and continues to plague 
the aristocratic ruling class, which 
is desperately clinging to its power 
with the aid of a vainglorious and 
self-seeking military caste. 

In this volume, Harry Kantor 
makes the first serious attempt to pre- 
sent a rounded picture of the aprista 
ideology and program. The apristas 
themselves have never summed up 
their ideas in one place, nor has any 
outside observer. Hence, Dr. Kantor 
is rendering a valuable service. 


By tracing the evolution of 


| aprista ideas from the 1920s down to 
/ very recent 
' plodes 


years, the author ex- 
several myths 
propagated by the apristas’ enemies. 
Thus, by showing how the apristas, 
despite their Marxist roots, have 
diverged from Marxism, he demon- 
strates the absurdity of the claim 
that they are “Communists.” This he 
bulwarks with a recitation of the 
apristas’ and Communists’ 
upon one another over 
quarter of a century. 

Dr. Kantor also devotes a good 
deal of attention to the APRA’s posi- 
tion on political democracy. After 
thoroughly searching party records, 


assiduously 


attacks 
the last 


| he reports: “Language to justify 


violence in politics cannot be found 
in the aprista writings. Nor can in- 
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Reviewed by Robert J. Alexander 


Professor of Economics, Rutgers University ; 
authority on Latin American subjects 


citation to revolt.” He goes on: 


“The aprista advocacy of de- 
mocracy is a facet of its program 
which merits approval. . . . The 
aprista program is clear upon this 
issue. It advocates free elections, 
freedom of organization, and free- 
dom of speech. The apristas have 
faith that their ideas would win 
out if given the opportunity to be 
presented. In this period of world 
history when totalitarian ideolo- 
gies have arisen and won millions 
of supporters, the aprista insist- 
ence upon democracy will be en- 
dorsed by the friends of democ- 
racy, whereas democracy’s enemies 
will look upon aprismo as an 
enemy.” 


The author shows the apristas’ ad- 
herence to the cause of democracy 
in international affairs. He traces 
their change in attitude toward the 
United States after the launching of 
the Good Neighbor Policy and the 
rise of Fascism in Europe, and cites 
the appeals of aprista leaders, in- 
cluding Haya de la Torre and Manuel 
Seoane. for Latin American support 
of the the fight 
against Hitler. Haya in particular 


democracies in 


was insistent upon this, pointing out 
that the Nazi appeal was a racial one 
which sought to put the ethnically 
heterogeneous Latin Americans in 
the position of slaves. 

Dr. Kantor cites the APRA’s sup- 
port of the AFL-backed Inter-Amer- 
ican Confederation of Workers 
(CIT) in 1948 as an indication of 
its position in the present world con- 
flict between Communism and de- 
mocracy. He notes that the apristas 
backed the Confederation, which was 
violently attacked by both the Com- 
munists and the Peruvian Govern- 
ment, “because its trade-union policy 
was similar to their own and because 
inter-American cooperation fitted in 
with aprista ideas.” 

The aprista movement is one of a 


number of Latin American political 
groups which have sought to work 
out what is essentially a democratic 
socialist program to fit local con- 
ditions. Since the great majority of 
Peruvians are held in semi-feudal 
subjection to a few great landowners, 
a fundamental part of the aprista 
program has been integration of the 
Indian masses into the life of the 
nation and redistribution of the land. 

The apristas are firmly convinced 
that Peru’s great economic problem 
is the creation of new sources of 
wealth. They have therefore sought 
to evolve a program, as Dr. Kantor 
points out, which would permit the 
importation of foreign capital with- 
out foreign domination. 

The apristas have also been 
staunch advocates of Latin American 
unity, holding that the nations 
usually referred to as Latin America 
are in fact “Indo-America” and the 
inheritors of a common background. 
This reviewer would dispute the 
validity of this concept, which Dr. 
Kantor is too inclined to accept. The 
diversity of the various Latin Amer- 
ican peoples is at least as stri}ing as 
the things they have in common. 

However, the apristas regard Latin 
American unity as a useful political 
and economic weapon as well as a 
natural phenomenon. They feel that, 
united, the Latin Americans will be 
able to deal on more nearly equal 
terms with the United States and 
other foreign nations. They have also 
been almost the only ones to pro- 
claim the necessity of cooperative 
planning of Latin American indus- 
trialization in order to avoid waste- 
ful duplication of effort. 

All these points are dealt with at 
length by Dr. Kantor, who has 
written one of the most interesting 
and important recent contributions to 
the study of Latin American affairs. 
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America Cliché by Cliche 


America Day by Day. 
By Simone de Beauvoir. 
Grove. 337 pp. $4.00. 


SOON AFTER Simone de Beauvoir 
arrived in New York on a visit which 
was to last four months, she en- 
countered a French professor who 
begged her, whatever else she did, 
not to write a book about her ex- 
periences, 

The professor was right. Her book 
is unfair, not so much to its large, 
opaque subject as to its author; for 
Mile. de Beauvoir, I am told, has 
written better books when she was 
working under less formidable handi- 
caps. 

Some of these handicaps, however, 
are subjective and insuperable. As a 
reporter, our latest Young Visitor 
lacks both the sensitivity and the fit- 
erary skill that might have made her 
surface impressions interesting, and 
the experience, humility and sophis- 
tication—especially the political so- 
phistication—required to select, or- 
ganize and interpret her material. 
When, to compound these handicaps, 
she elects to write her book in the 
form of a retrospective diary, elab- 
orated from notes and memory after 
her ceturn to France, the result is 
distressing. 

Having written this, I am immedi- 
ately filled with compunction. For 
American readers—even those who, 
like the present writer, will plod 
through from cover to cover in the 


Reviewed by James Rorty 
Author of “His Master’s Voice”; 
contributor to “Commentary,” “Commonweal” 


wistful hope of encountering the oc- 
casional flash of a de Toqueville or 
even an André Siegfried—the book 
is practically worthless, and for 
French readers it is unilluminating 
at best and in spots positively mis- 
leading. 

Yet, Mlle. de Beauvoir means well 
and is quite without malice; one is 
even convinced that she is sincere 
when she writes, just before she de- 
parts, that she has learned to “love 
sorrowfully” the country that she has 
neither truly seen nor in the least 
understood. Her pages are padded 
with the devastating international 
clichés of the current socio-psycho- 
analytical patter—stuff that she could 
have written just as well without 
leaving home. For example: 

“Each individual existence has 

a flavor of death: from one mo- 
ment to the next, the present is 
merely an honorary past. It must 
constantly be filled anew to dis- 
semble the curse it carries within 
itself: that is why Americans like 
speed, alcohol, horror films and 
sensational news. The demand for 
new things and ever newer things 
is feverish, since they find no 
rest in anything. . . . Sport, the 
movies and comic strips are dis- 
tractions. But they end by going 
back to that from which they tried 
to escape: The arid basis of Amer- 
ican life is boredom. Boredom and 
solitude.” 
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It is reported that, now and then, 
one of the Americans to whom she 
talked would try to interrupt the 
French lady’s tirades with the mild 
ebservation that there are at least 
as many kinds of American life as 
there are regions and social classes, 
but rarely was anybody able to get 
a word in edgewise, except at the 
universities where she lectured; some 
of her student audiences would ap- 
pear to have ribbed her, after the 
irreverent manner of our young. 

“I know there is no political life 
in America,” she remarks airily, and 
then, on the next page, gives us this 
example of her own political sapience: 

“Those who spoke to me were 

conscious of the pretense, and of 
all the pretenses of American de- 
mocracy. . . . They deplore the 
fact that the forces of capitalism 
are hastening the fall of democ- 
racy at such a violent pace. This 
defeat, they say, makes all action 
impossible: Social pressure is far 
too crushing. Intervention of an 
intellectual nature is forbidden by 
private dictates, which are in turn 
prescribed by capitalist interests. 
A professor is soon out of a job 
if his opinions are held to be sub- 
versive, and if a book airing such 
subversive ideas is written, it is 
banned by both publishers and 
critics. . . . This makes an over- 
whelming case against American 
democracy.” 

To conclude from this and other 
passages that Mlle. de Beauvoir is 
a Stalinist would be a mistake. Al- 
though many of her facts and opin- 
ions would seem to have been clipped 
from /Humanité, she has made them 
peculiarly her own; she arrived with 
her head full of them, confided them 
to everybody with deafening candor, 
and returned with them unchanged. 
Everybody, she says, was most kind. 
Of course. We'll welcome the next 


one with the same hopeful cordiality. | 
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Meanwhile, one is sure that few | 


Americans will be so unkind as to 


think that Mile. de Beauvoir is a 7 


representative French intellectual; 
nor will any American publisher, one 
hopes, be so unintelligent as to print 
a similarly inept performance by an 
American traveler in France. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Defends Eugene O'Neill 
Against His Detractors 





When I come across a little man patronizing 
a big man, | am moved to both amusement and 
irritation. This was my reaction to John Lyden 
berg’s pretentious and negative judgment on 
Eugene O'Neill when he tried to answer the 
question, “Does O’Neill Belong to the Ages?” 
in the December 14 New Leaver. O'Neill had 
more insight, more passion for truth and more 
compassionate understanding of human frailty 
in any one page of Anna Christie, The Moon of 
the Caribbees, Bound East for Cardiff, ete.. than 
could be found in the collected works of all 
his detractors. 
Los Angeles Ripce.y CUMMINGS 
Comments on Catlin Article 
On ‘Atlantic Disunion’ Threat 


George Catlin’s thoughtful article in the De- 
cember 28 New Leaper, “The Threat of Atlantic 
Disunion,” moves me to add a few comments: 

1. There is less like-mindedness among the 
NATO member states today than there was 
when NATO was founded five years ago. In 
1949, the governments in power, representing 
American Fair Dealers, British and Dutch 
Laborites, Canadian Liberals, Scandinavian and 
Belgian democratic Socialists, and French and 
Italian Resistance veterans, had more in com- 
mon than the present-day governments. There 
has been a shift to the right, and the Right 
is both more diversified and more nationalistic 
than the liberal forces it has replaced. 

2. Without stating it in black and white, 
most NATO states, particularly those of north 
western Europe, are moving toward a position 
of armed neutrality. This does not mean they 
are putting the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. on the 
same level. It means they are doing what the 
Swiss and Swedes did during World War Il, 
that the Western European nations are sympa- 
thetic toward the U.S. but do not want to be 
involved in fighting. 

3. This country has the physical strength to 
tackle the Communist Empire. In Europe, there 
is now a stalemate between Communism and 
In the Far East, there is a 
fluid situation which should be exploited before 


anti-Communism. 


Communist power consolidates or expands. 

4. NATO should not be a rigid organization 
requiring all members to act alike. There is 
room for a division of functions—Europeans 
holding their own, Americans exploiting all 
situations which enable them to deal blows to 
Communism. American pressure to force un- 
willing Europeans into a more active anti- 
Communism, or European pressure to hold 
down the Americans, would only play into the 
hands of the Communists. 

\orthampton, Mass. Pror. M. SALVADOR 
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Consumer Tax Relief 


THE PRESENT Administration seems to believe quite 
deeply that recession can be warded off by corporation 
tax relief. Reducing big business’s tax load, it is argued, 
will stimulate corporations to expand production and, 
thus, employment. There is some logic in this view: 
There is a point at which taxation restricts business 
expansion. But has that point been reached? Surely the 
tremendous expansion of peacetime industry since 1945 
would indicate that other factors besides tax incentives 
were stimulating production. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant of these factors was the mass consumer demand 
generated by war and by the redistribution of wealth 
effected since 1933. High corporate taxes notwithstand- 
ing, business expanded because millions of people 
wanted, and could afford, to buy business’s products. 

The current business problem, essentially, is the slack- 
ening of that high demand. And this fact casts doubt on 
the whole theory of pump-priming through corporate 
tax relief (generally described as “stimulating initia- 
tive”). Will lower taxes alone induce General Motors to 
expand production when used cars are clogging the 
market? More likely, GM and corporations like it will 
prefer to stand still or even retrench during the low- 
demand period. 

It would seem a far wiser course to grant tax relief 
to lower- and lower-middle-income taxpayers. As Senator 
Paul H. Douglas (D.-Ill.) has pointed out, the present 
decrease in consumer demand is in large measure due 
to the tightening pocketbooks of the millions of families 
earning less than $5,000 a year. If their taxes were re- 
duced, they would hardly hoard their savings, but would 
immediately use them to buy the better cuts of beef, the 
automobiles, the TV sets that have had trouble selling 
during the last year. Such a revival of demand would 
embolden industry to new production as no corporate 
tax cut ever could. 

A fiscal policy designed to stimulate consumer buying 
should include (1) raising the minimum taxable income 
from $600 to at least $1,500; (2) raising the exemption 
for each dependent from $600 to at least $1,000, and 
(3) raising the minimum hourly wage from 75 cents to 
$1. 

Would such measures deprive the Government of sub- 
stantial tax revenues? We doubt it. By stimulating con- 
sumption, lower-income tax relief would bring added 
revenues (without raising rates) in corporation and 
excise taxes. By stimulating business expansion in the 
only tried and true way (through stimulating consumer 
demand), such measures would also reverse the cycle of 
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business and consumer retrenchment which now threat- 
ens our economy (and also deprives the Government 
of revenue). Alongside of this consideration, the ques- 
tion of the Federal deficit pales into insignificance. 

The Eisenhower legislative program includes tasty 
references to tax “reform,” and specific mention of relief 
for corporations, widowers, children who work, and con- 
valescents. It does not propose far-reaching tax relief for 
lower-income taxpayers. But bills for such relief have 
been introduced in both houses of Congress, and they 
will furnish a crucial test by which to judge those legis- 
lators who have been making votes on the cry of 
“oppressive taxation.” 


Free the POWs! 


As THE fateful date of January 23 approaches, the 
picture in Korea grows murkier by the hour. Of the five 
members of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commis- 
sion, only Sweden and Switzerland are standing fast by 
the provision in the Armistice Agreement that the 22.000 
anti-Communist North Korean and Chinese POWs must 
be released on expiration of the 90 days allotted for Red 
“explanations.” Czechoslovakia and Poland, of course, 
favor indefinite detention of the prisoners until such (in- 
creasingly unlikely) time as the UN and the Communists 
reach agreement on the issue. Lt. Gen. Thimaya, the 
Commission’s Indian chairman, who holds the balance 
of power, is not prepared to set his charges free on Jan- 
uary 23. He is, however, willing to return them to United 
Nations control on the ground that his authority over 
them has run out. This would pave the way for their 
prompt release by the UN Command. 

Despite denials, Gen. Thimaya’s stand clearly conflicts 
with that taken by his chief in New Delhi, Indian Prime 
Minister Nehru, who has insisted that the Armistice 
Agreement calls for holding the prisoners until their 
fate is decided by a political conference. The cal! for a 
special UN Assembly session on February 9, just issued 
from New Delhi by Nehru’s sister, Assembly President 
V. L. Pandit, suggests that the Indian leader is agitated 
at the prospect of “antagonizing” Moscow and Peking by 
giving the prisoners their freedom. What constructive 
purpose such a session would serve at this time is diffi- 
cult to fathom in view of the failure to make any progress 
whatever at Panmunjom toward holding a political con- 
ference. The danger is that the Indian-led neutralist bloc, 
ardently seconded by the Communist nations, will use the 
Assembly meeting for a new effort to nullify the clear 
provisions of the Armistice Agreement and condemn the 
anti-Communist POWs to endless incarceration while the 
hopeless wrangle resumes. The surest way to forestall 
this is to free the prisoners right on time—at one minute 
past midnight, January 23. Otherwise, we will surrender 
whatever moral capital we have gained from the three- 
year struggle in Korea. 
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Heard the one about the 


“Cow-raff ’? 


BULGARIA 


“Great Soviet invention— 
Called a ‘Cow-raff’— 
Eats in Bulgaria, you see, 
but gets milked in Moscow!”? 


MOSCOW 


The Kremlin doesn’t think it’s funny, 
but it’s going big in Bulgaria! 


People who can still laugh aren’t 
licked. 


And there are six nations of that 
kind of people between the free 
West and Russia. 70 million of 
them. We’re mighty fortunate 
that there are! In Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Romania and Albania. 


Captured—but not licked. And 
fighting back. 


And the purpose of Radio Free 
Europe is to keep up their hope, 
keep up their “fight”, until they 
themselves can throw off the yoke of 
Communism . . . until they them- 
selves can stand strong again, proud 
and independent. 


Radio Free Europe consists of 6 


stations using 21 powerful trans- 
mitters in Western Germany and 
Portugal—radio transmitters that 
pierce the “Iron Curtain” day 
and night with hot truth. Hot truth 
that scalds communist lies. 


Radio Free Europe is maintained 
by the Crusade for Freedom, 
started by General Clay three 
years ago. It is an independent 
(non-profit) American enterprise. 


Radio Free Europe has been built 
and kept running by the individual 
contributions of millions of Ameri- 
cans—like you. 

It is managed by Americans and 
staffed by carefully-screened exiles 
from the captive countries them- 
selves. It is Poles talking to Poles, 
free Hungarians speaking hope 


and courage to enslaved Hun- 
garians, Czechoslovakians telling 
the TRUTH, in Czech and Slovak 
to Czechoslovakians. 


Helping these people help them- 
selves is the best way to help stop 
World War III before it starts— 
at the lowest possible cost. 


Send your contributions to 
“Crusade for Freedom’’, c/o yo 
local postmaster. 


RADIO FREE EUROPE. 
supported by 


CRUSADE FOR FREEDO 
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